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Sidon in their home in the eastern Mediterranean.1 And thus
if the most flourishing of all the Phoenician settlements on the
shores of the western sea was in the north of Africa, the riches
that made the Tyrians the first merchant princes of the world
were dug out of the soil of Iberia. And at the present day,
two thousand years after the annihilation of Carthage,2 the
mines of Almaden and the Rio Tinto are still among the
richest, as they are the most ancient, of all the possessions of
Spain.

After the Phoenicians came the Greeks; and of these it
was the Phocians, says Herodotus, "who first performed long
voyages, and who made the Hellenes acquainted with Iberia
and the city of Tartessus " ; and it was the Rhodians,3 wafted
westwards across the great sea, who settled themselves, some
eight centuries before Christ, on the coast in the extreme
north-east of Spain,4 and gave to their colony the name of
Rhodas and Rosas, while they established their Emporium hard
by, on the side of the modem Ampurias.

Farther down the coast, between Valencia and Alicante,
there was another Greek colony, where the new-comers set up
a magnificent temple dedicated to the goddess Diana, after
whom the town was named Dianium, surviving in the modern

1Tarraco, the modern Tarragona, is said by different authors to have been
founded by Iberians, Celtibcrians and Phoenicians. It was, at least, as far back as
the time of Eratosthenes (circ. B.C., 300-250), an old and flourishing city.

2 The quicksilver of Almaden or Sisapo was known to the early Greeks, and
highly prized by the Romans, Strabo, iii., 2, 8 ; Pliny, xxxiii., cap. 7; Arnold, Hist,
of Rome, iii., 328. As to silver, tee Strabo, iii., 2, 3, 8, 10. As to the vermilion
(Cinabrio) found at Almaden, see Masdeu, vii., 72-3, 151. Posidonius wrote a
treatise on the mines of Spain which has perished ; but Strabo and Diodorus
Siculus have both cited extracts from his work, speaking of the wonderful mineral
riches of the country. And Phylarchus, Athcn.> ii., 44 b., speaks of the Iberians as
the richest of men, Tr\ova'i(ararovs kvQp&TTtav. See Depping, i., 10-14. And see
also Vives' edition of St. Augustine, De Cwitate Dei, Fol. Paris, 1585* lib. viii.,
cap. 9, note, where the condition of the Spaniards, after the riches of their country
had attracted merchants and settlers from all parts of the world, is contrasted with
that of the inhabitants in earlier times. The description is most flattering, and
may be referred to by those who are curious in such matters; but it seems to rest
on no good authority, for St. Augustine's eulogy of the early Spaniards is confined
to the inclusion of the fJisfani among those early nations who were Safientes vel
Philosopki. I have been at some pains to find the passage; the references to it
having been erroneously given in every work that I have consulted,

3Herod, i., c. 163; Strabo, Hi., i, 4. These Rhodians arc said to have also
occupied the Gymnesiae or Balearic Islands about the same time. As to the treaty
between these Greek colonists and the Indigetes already established at the foot of
the Pyrenees, see Livy, xxxiv.

* See D. Jose* Pella y Forgas, tfistoria de Amfurdan (Barcelona, 1883), with
its excellent map of all this part of the country.